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The Business Situation in Texas 


Texas business activity in January remained at practi- 
cally the same high levels reached in December, when 
the composite index of business activity compiled by the 
Bureau of Business Research established a new all-time 
high. The revised index for December was 245, and the 
preliminary index for January was 246; subsequent re- 
vision of this figure may result in a lower index than the 
preliminary, since a complete adjustment for the effect 
of the rise in prices during January cannot be made until 
later. It is unlikely that any revision of the preliminary 
index will change the general conclusion that the level 
of business activity in January was a continuation of the 
high level registered in December. 

The table below gives the component series used in 
constructing the index of business activity. The series 
representing retail trade is given the greatest weight in 
constructing the index, so the increase of 2% in this 
component combined with the increase of 4% in miscel- 
laneous freight carloadings, 10% in the volume of crude 
runs to stills and 3% in crude petroleum production 
more than offset the rather sharp declines in the other 


INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN TEXAS, 
AND COMPONENT SERIES, 1935-39=100 


(adjusted for seasonal variation) 


January December Percent 
Series Weight 1951 1950 change 
Retail sales, adjusted for 
price changes _ ee 47.7 4 222 + 2 
Industrial power consumption 14.8 399 421 — § 
Crude oil runs to stills... 4.5 200 181 + 10 
Electric power consumption. 3.0 440 447 — 2 
Miscellaneous freight 
carloadings _...-___»_ 17.6 153 147 + 4 
Urban building permits, 
adjusted for price changes 3.8 298* 329 — 9 
Crude petroleum production. 8.6 209 202 + 3 
INDEX OF BUSINESS 
ACTIVITY (Composite) 100.0 246° 245 x 


xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


series. Building permits, adjusted for changes in con- 
struction costs, declined 9% from December, industrial 
electric power consumption fell 5% and total electric 
power 2%. 

The most striking feature of the business situation in 
January was the strong rise in consumer buying that 
carried the Bureau’s seasonally adjusted index of retail 
sales in current dollars to an all-time high. After allow- 
ance is made for the rise in retail prices, the volume of 
goods sold at retail during January was under the peak 
month of August 1950 by approximately 2%. During 
this same period the average price of all items sold in 
retail stores rose 4%. The rise in January buying was 
merely a continuation of the trend that had set in two 
months earlier and in December had carried the sales in 
current dollars back to the level of August. 

There are several differences between the present up- 
surge in buying and the wave of “scare” buying that 
followed the outbreak of the Korean war. The most 
obvious difference is the fact that in the current buying 
spurt, the sales of nondurable goods stores have increased 
at a greater rate than the sales of durable goods stores; 
last summer the reverse was true. Although sales of 
durable goods have increased for the last two months, 
the index is still 2% below the record set in August 1950 
in spite of rising prices. December sales of nondurable 
goods stores, on the other hand, were 6% and January 
sales were 7% above August 1950. 

Another difference in current consumer buying is that 
it is quieter and more generally distributed among com- 
modities than last summer. Instead of there being a 
frantic rush to buy selected items, there appears to be 
a systematic effort to buy as much of as many kinds of 
goods as possible, in the expectation that prices will 
almost certainly be higher and the supply of goods less. 

This urge to increase the holdings of goods of all kinds 
is manifest in the buying and inventory policies of 
businesses as well as consumers. The value of inventories 
of all business concerns in the United States showed 





*Preliminary. 
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substantial increases between June and December for all 
phases of business. The dollar value of manufacturers’ 
inventories rose 13%, and both wholesalers’ and retailers’ 
inventories rose 14%. These increases in inventories 
occurred at a time when sales were at a record rate. Since 
the inventory figures are in current dollars, a part of the 
rise was due to increased prices. Retail prices rose 6% 
between June and December, and wholesale prices rose 
10%. 

Industrial production throughout the whole country 
continued in January at a high level, although slowed in 
places by the severe weather, and it is beginning to show 
the effects of shortages of certain materials. Control 
agencies of the government plan to place steel, aluminum 
and copper under a new Controlled Materials Plan by 
July 1, with a cut of approximately 35% in civilian use. 
Other metals are not scheduled to come under control 
since the control of these three will force a reduction in 
the use of other metals. Automobile production will un- 
doubtedly be cut in the second quarter of 1951, although 
January did not show signs of this reduction. Appliances 
may also be cut to about the same degree as automobiles, 
since the manufacturers of durable consumer goods 
represent the manufacturing capacity that must be used 
in the production of munitions. It is inevitable that there 
should be conversion of manufacturing plants to govern- 
ment contracts; but with plans to maintain a permanent 
armed force of at least 3.5 million men and to supply 
arms for our allies in all parts of the world, there can 
be little doubt that production of munitions will replace 
a certain amount of civilian output. 

The flow of war contracts is still small, but it is in- 
creasing; however, an analysis of the awards indicates 
that Texas concerns are receiving a relatively small pro- 
portion of the contracts. It is in aircraft, petroleum 
products, synthetic rubber and chemicals that the greatest 
direct impact of the rearmament program has been felt. 
In other industries it has been chiefly the expanded con- 
sumer demand that has stimulated Texas manufacturing 
industry, although more and more businessmen are 
becoming interested in government contracts. 

Building permits issued by Texas cities declined 6% 
in January, but still were six times the base period 1935- 
39 and, after adjustment for the rise in building costs, 
were three times the 1935-39 level. The prospects for 
the building industry are similar to those for the durable 
consumer goods industries, and it is to be expected that 
before the end of 1951 considerable reduction in volume 
will be forced by direct government controls and by the 
shortages of materials. 

The index of debits to individual accounts in Texas 
banks is still a useful measure of the over-all change in 
business activity, measured in terms of the value of 
business transactions at current prices. The chart below 
shows the course of bank debits in Texas cities, adjusted 
for seasonal variation. The index of January rose 5% 
from December and was 33% above January 1950. The 
composite index rose 17% over the last year, but it is 
not affected by changes in prices, while the index of bank 
debits measures the combined rise in the volume of 
business and the price level. 
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With business activity at such a uniformly high level, 
it is perhaps inevitable that the greatest interest should 
be in the price level and the threat of inflation. The 
tremendous demand for all kinds of goods that has con- 
tinued to grow stronger since last summer has been 
created by the buying of businesses in the form of capital 
purchases and larger inventories and by consumer pur- 
chases in anticipation of shortages or high prices. The 
great expansion in capital formation by businesses has 
poured funds into the hands of consumers, thereby 
helping make possible greater purchases of goods than 
at any time in the past. Factories have continued to turn 
out goods in record breaking quantities, and this also 
helped to swell the stream of income to consumers. The 
combined effect of all the factors increasing the demand 
for goods has been a sharp increase in the commodity 
price level. The prospect of a greatly increased expendi- 
ture of government funds for munitions makes a con- 
tinued rapid rise in prices almost certain unless strong 
measures are applied. 

The freezing of prices is the direct approach to the 
problem, while the control of credit and increase in taxes 
is the indirect approach. Any measure that reduces the 
ability of consumers or businesses to purchase goods by 
the use of credit will help reduce the demand for goods, 
and the various regulations of installment credit and 
construction financing have this as their aim. Financing 
the increased purchases of munitions by increased taxes 
would take money from businesses and consumers to pay 
for the rearmament program and thereby reduce the 
purchasing power available to buy consumer goods. 
Since it is probably impossible to apply enough of the 
indirect measures to hold down the volume of purchasing 
power sufficiently, the resort to direct controls on prices 
was more or less inevitable. 





DIRECTORY OF TEXAS MANUFACTURERS 


The Bureau of Business Research has just pub- 
lished the completely revised, 1950 Edition of the 
Directory of Texas Manufacturers, and the Publi- 
cations Division of the Bureau is prepared to fill 
orders for it immediately. The price is $3.50. 

This seventh edition of the Directory contains 
two sections, the first a complete and up-to-date 
listing by cities of manufacturers in Texas and the 
second a classification of these manufacturers by 
their products. 
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TRADE 
Retail Trade 


(The movement of goods into the hands of consumers is one of 
the fundamental series of statistical data on business activity, since 
for business to be sound the volume of retail trade must be good. 
During a period of inflation an increase in sales in current dollars 
results from a rise in prices as well as from an increase in the 

t of busi The fluctuations in retail credit ratios are im- 
portant conditioning factors of the volume of trade. Newspaper 
advertising linage and postal receipts are dary trade indicators.) 








January saw another surge of “scare” buying, this time 
quiet and calculated in the attempt to forestall price rises 
and shortages, which eased off, apparently in expectation 
of price freezes and possible later rollbacks. Some further 
rush of anticipatory buying is expected if and when 
proposed excise or sales taxes become definite. The sur- 
prising January buying by customers helped to reduce 
heavy year-end inventories. Rising prices contributed 
to the larger volume. Merchants seem not too worried 
about shortages of merchandise except for some durables. 
Even substantial diversion of materials from consumer 
goods to military needs is expected to leave the retail 
market supplied with comfortable amounts of most lines 
of goods, as compared with other than peak postwar 
years. 
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Retailers are apparently reconciled to the idea that 
“normal” conditions may not be in prospect for months 
or years ahead. Planning of sales, inventories and ex- 
pense controls continues on a short-range basis. Inven- 
tories must be kept highly flexible. Many are optimistic 
that most of 1951—certainly the next few months—will 
produce high volume of sales and satisfactory expense- 
to-margin ratios. Most groups of customers appear to 
have comfortable amounts of disposable income and seem 
to be in a free-spending mood. Although credit controls 
have slowed sales in some lines of durable goods, use of 
credit is at an all-time high. The impact of increasing 
taxes largely remains to be calculated. Despite the 
bonanzas in sales volume resulting from the two surges 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 


(in millions) 








Percent change 








Jan 1951 Jan 1951 
Type of January from from 
store 1951 Jan 1950 Dec 1950 
| I + 20 — 19 
Dereble geois —.._._._._..........  B0R9 + 30 — 9 


Nondurable goods —_ aipilssiinaanasns: ha + 14 — 25 








RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KIND OF BUSINESS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent charge 








Number of 
reporting Jan 1951 Jan 1951 
establish- from from 
Business ments Jan 1950 Dec 1950 
Apparel stores ___._. ae 253 + 24 — 40 
Amtmutive Shere 242 + 81 — 7 
Country general stores ee Rent wee 54 + 12 — 20 
Department stores ~~... 66 + 20 — 49 
Drug stores De Cae a 163 + 7 — 26 
Eating and drinking places —— 86 + 5 —- 1 
ge SS a ean eee 705 + 13 — 8 
Florists tL Rete Ronee fe Soc Ce Oe Tee 45 + 4 — 45 
SU IES ie 187 + 25 — 10 
Furniture and household appliance 
SID = etnies eesaehiianslacnialtnnaniick 159 + 22 — 265 
General merchandise stores _ ' 55 + 16 — 45 
er I cn $1 + 22 — 74 
Liquor stores LSE a Pe 33 + 20 — 32 
Lumber, building material and 
hardware stores 288 + 37 6 
Office, store and school supply 
ee eee a Se 38 + 34 + 8 








of “scare” buying, it is becoming evident that aggressive 
and selective promotions will be necessary for obtaining 
satisfactory customer response during months ahead. 
Loss of salespersons and other manpower to the military 
and to defense industries is already causing merchants 
in some areas to turn again to marginal employee types, 
with heightened need for training and potentially adverse 
effects on customer relations. 


Wholesale and retail prices and the cost of living con- 
tinued their rises. According to the Fairchild Publica- 
tions Retail Price Index, retail prices in January gained 
0.9% over December, marking the ninth consecutive 
month of increases. Retail prices stood 7% over a year 
ago, 6% above July 1950 and 3% up from the peak 
of 1948. During January, every commodity included 
in the index showed price advances before imposition of 
the price freeze. Since some weeks may elapse before 
higher wholesale prices are reflected at retail, prices for 
numerous lines still hover below replacement levels. 
Merchants are reported to be uneasy about customers’ 
probable reactions to the higher retail prices that now 
appear certain. Consumers are continuing to make dis- 
criminating choices but appear willing to meet higher 
prices for goods of convincingly high quality. Some 
merchants have been giving heavier promotional emphasis 
to lines of goods in which stocks permitted retention of 
prices near 1950 levels. 


Most types of retailers averaged sales decreases from 
December which varied from nominal (restaurants) to 





For a more detailed analysis of retail trade data, 
the Bureau of Business Research will send, upon 
request and without charge, copies of the Retail 
Trade Supplement, a regular monthly supplement 
to the Texas Business Review. 
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CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 


(in percent) 























Ratio of Ratio of 
credit sales collections to 
ener to net sales* outstandingst 
o 
reporting Jan Jan Jan Jan 
Classification stores 1951 1950 1951 1950 
ALL STORES -.... eee roe 66 66.7 64.6 45.6 47.5 
BY CITIES 

Austin : 61.7 58.2 56.6 57.5 
Bryan - 3 52.8 46.1 49.1 51.4 
Cleburne 3 39.8 42.9 45.3 43.1 
Dallas 10 76.5 74.2 43.8 46.2 
Denison -....... 3 48.1 71.8 39.3 $2.3 
BS DS necks pecs 3 55.8 54.0 88.4 $7.2 
Fort Worth — 4 66.8 64.0 46.4 52.6 
noone. 6 45.3 54.5 47.7 48.4 
Lubbock __..__ 3 55.9 50.4 61.7 71.4 
ie | eee 3 61.2 60.2 48.5 50.1 
Waco __ 5 61.8 60.0 53.2 52.7 


BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over $1 


NN 0 ie 19 69.2 67.2 43.9 46.5 
Department stores (under $1 
I Slee 9 53.2 54.7 48.1 47.0 
Dry goods and apparel stores 5 72.1 70.6 60.6 58.7 
Women’s specialty shops... 21 57.2 55.1 50.4 50.5 
Men’s clothing stores __._. 12 65.0 59.2 64.3 50.6 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
(1950) 
Over $3,000,000 _.__ a 16 69.6 67.9 44.5 47.1 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 _... ss 9 48.0 56.1 51.1 47.5 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 _....._ 21 55.7 53.8 51.9 51.4 
$250,000 to $500,000 __.___. 14 48.3 48.5 49.3 50.3 
Less than $250,000 _....___. 7 50.7 51.9 43.8 47.5 








*Credit sales divided by net sales. 
tCollections during the month divided by the total accounts unpaid on 
the first of the month. 


74% (jewelers). Increases were reported for lumber 
and building material dealers (14%), farm implement 
dealers (9%) and office, store and school supply dealers 
(8%). All types of retailers registered increases over 
January 1950, ranging from 4 to 39%. Largest in- 
creases were made by farm implement dealers (49%), 
lumber and building material dealers (36%), office, 
store and school supply dealers (34%), hardware stores 
(33%) and motor vehicle dealers (32%). Apparel stores 
averaged 24% gain, food stores 25%, furniture and 
household appliance stores and jewelers, each 22%, 
and department stores and liquor stores, each 20%. 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY CITY-SIZE GROUPS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 








Number of 
reporting Jan1951 Jan 1951 
, establish- from from 
Population* ments Jan 1950 Dec 1950 
Over 250,000 __ aievisdaets “ eee cde 941 + 29 — 23 
100,000 to 250,000 ___ SERA EE Oe 273 + 21 — 29 
50,000 to 100,000 Suess ee 238 + 28 — 23 
kOe: A es 830 + 24 — 23 
Under 2,500 LE Eo 117 + 18 — 14 








*1950 Census. 


Advertising linage in 31 Texas newspapers in January 
averaged 23% below December but 4% over January 
1950. This was the fifteenth consecutive month of adver- 
tising linage increase over the same month of the year 
preceding. Of these papers, 28 showed decreases from 
December and 14 from a year ago. 

Postal receipts of 75 Texas cities averaged 26% below 
December but 14% over January 1950. All the cities 
reported decreases from December, but only 13 from a 
year ago. 

Sales of gasoline subject to tax totaled 227,795 thou- 
sand gallons in December, little change from November 
but 7% above December 1949. Sales to the federal 
government amounted to 52,199 thousand gallons, which 
doubled the sales of November and was 176% over 
December 1949. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 





Jan 1951 Jan 1951 











Jan Dec Jan from from 
City 1951 1950 1950 Jan 1950 Dec 1950 

TOTAL* ..$4,388,319 $5,919,986 $3,850,782 +14 + 26 
| eee Seen 10,419 18,540 8,829 + 18 — 44 
Brady es 4,289 5,759 4,182 + 4 — 26 
Brownfield _... 5,128 8,928 5,657 — 9 — 43 
Bryan 12,278 18,710 18,329 — 8 — 84 
Burnet 1,802 2,720 1,705 + 6 — 84 
Childress 4,732 9,133 4,606 + 8 — 48 
Cisco 8,942 4,777 4,182 — 6 —17 
Cleburne 8,378 13,909 7,614 + 10 — 40 
Coleman ene 5,257 7,646 5,143 + 2 — $1 
Cotulla a See 1,062 1,720 1,306 — 19 — 88 
Crystal City 2,437 8,444 2,285 + 7 — 29 
Cuero 4,240 6,903 4,545 — 7 — 39 
Del Rio 7,560 11,016 8,603 — 12 — $1 
Denton 17,899 22,503 17,524 + 2 — 20 
Edinburg 7,073 10,725 10,726 — 34 — 84 
El Campo 5,326 8,640 4,781 +11 — 88 
Gainesville 8,191 12,183 7,382 +11 — 83 
Graham 4,705 7,815 5,093 — 8 — 86 
Granbury 1,132 1,731 1,188 — 1 — $5 
Greenville _. 14,060 19,636 18,147 + 7 — 28 
Harlingen 20,216 25,153 19,336 + 5 — 20 
Hillsboro 4,910 7,891 4,700 + 4 — 88 
Jacksonville 9,350 10,594 8,098 + 15 — 12 
Kenedy 2,651 3,810 2,872 + 12 — 80 
Kerrville 7,526 12,297 7,253 + 4 — 89 
Lamesa 6,964 13,392 6,009 + 16 — 48 
Littlefield 5,353 5,639 4,318 + 24 — 6 
Luling 8,116 4,323 2,484 + 25 — 28 
Midland 31,522 $8,837 26,912 +17 — 19 
Mission 6,134 9,458 5,684 + 8 — 85 
Nacogdoches 9,152 11,251 7,056 + 80 — 19 
New Braunfels 8,982 14,679 8,737 + 8 — 39 
Orange 18,047 20,317 11,199 +17 — 36 
Pampa bere 12,642 21,224 12,799 — 1 — 40 
Raymondville 4,889 6,381 4,896 = — 23 
Seguin ——_.. 6,999 10,827 7,218 — 8 — 82 
ne na 10,574 14,509 8,390 + 26 — 27 
Sweetwater 13,072 17,558 12,860 + 2 — 26 
Uvalde 5,682 8,558 5,074 + 12 — 84 
Vernon 9,290 13,420 9,017 + 8 — $1 
Victoria 18,377 22,784 12,495 + 7 — 41 








*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually 
~nder ‘“‘Local Business Conditions.” 


xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Foreign Trade 


(Tonnage figures for export shipments from the principal ports 
of the state provide an accurate physical measure of the current 
volume of foreign export trade. Value figures for exports and 
imports, however, represent a more common measurement of foreign 
trade transactions, But they are subject to adjustment for price 
changes.) 

The most ‘jioiomiae recommendations of the partici- 
pants in the General Agreement on ‘fariffs and Trade, 
concurred upon during the Fifth Session at Torquay, are 
summarized below. The granting of an import license 
should entitle the importer to a foreign exchange license 
also. Any new restrictions should not apply to goods 
already in transit when the new order is issued. Goods 
made for a special market should be permitted to be 
imported, if ordered before new restrictions go into effect. 
Issuance of export and import licenses as well as ex- 
change permits should be within a reasonably short 
period, and the licenses should be valid long enough to 
permit the production and shipment of the goods in 
question. When a base period allocation system for 
quotas is used, adequate safeguards should be made to 
permit newcomers to enter the field. Reasonable authority 
to allow for variation in the quantity and quality of goods 
having a special character should be allowed certain 
officials. If, because of balance of payment difficulties, 
payment for goods already imported has to be delayed, 
settlement of those accounts should receive a high priority 
along with the payment for new imports. 

United States exports in December were $1,063.2 
million, the highest monthly figure since June 1949; this 
was 24% above the average for 1950. Total exports for 
1950 were only $10,274.8 million, or about 15% below 
1949. Imports in December rose to $821.1 million, 
bringing the total for 1950 to $8,839.8 million. 
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WATER-BORNE FOREIGN TRADE AT TEXAS PORTS 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 





Aug 1950 Aug 1950 

















Aug July Aug from from 
Customs district 1950 1950 1949 Aug 1949 July 1950 
EXPORTS, TOTAL 84.0 69.3 61.3 + 37 + 21 
Galveston : : 76.8 63.0 40.3 + 91 + 22 
Laredo ’ 2.9 0.2 11.9 — 76 
Sabine 4.3 6.1 9.1 — 53 — 30 
IMPORTS, TOTAL 30.5 17.1 16.8 + 82 + 78 
Galveston 29.4 15.9 14.0 + 85 
Laredo _ 1.0 1.1 0.4 — 9 
Sabine ; 0.1 0.1 2.4 — 96 0 








PRODUCTION 


Manufacturing 


(The volume of manufacturing activity in any industrial area, 
varying regularly with the seasons, is a sensitive measure of the 
changes in business activity.) 

The Bureau’s index of industrial electric power con- 
sumption in Texas declined 5% in January after allow- 
ance for normal seasonal variation; and since this series 
is regularly used as a measure of manufacturing activity, 
it appears to indicate a decline in January. However, all 
the other evidence indicates that industrial activity con- 
tinued at about the same rate in January as in the last 
months of 1950, so it is probable that the drop in indus- 
trial power consumption was one of the random variations 
that appear in all time series from month to month. 
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Many Texas areas are apparently slated for increases 
in all business activity this year, for a large number of 
new manufacturing facilities are being planned and 
built. Among the new industries coming to the state are 
one, and possibly two, aluminum plants in the Corpus 
Christi area. A large ethylene plant at Port Arthur is 
in the planning stage, and construction of a 500 thousand 
ton capacity steel plant near Daingerfield has been given 
the “go” signal by the government. Also, an atomic 
energy production installation will be placed in the Pan- 
tex Ordnance Plant of World War II, located 17 miles 
east of Amarillo. Finally, substantial expansion of syn- 
thetic rubber plants in the Port Neches area is under way. 

Despite extremely adverse weather, featuring severe 
ice storms which crippled telephone service during Janu- 
ary, the number of telephones in service increased 1% 
over the December figure. The January total of 1,289 
thousand telephones in service was an increase of 10% 
above the same month a year ago. 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION * 


(in thousands of kilowatt hours) 








Percent change 














‘Jen 1951 Jan 1951 
Jan Dec Jan from from 

Use 1951 1950 1950 Jan 1950 Dec 1950 
TOTAL 785,344 781,338 664, 206 + 18 + 1 
Commercial 154,043 150,984 140,138 + 10 + 2 
Industrial 361,072 382,031 296,494 + 22 — 5 
Residential 144,758 128,996 127,030 + 14 + 12 
Other 125,471 119,327 100,544 + 25 + 5 











*Prepared from reports of 10 electric | power companies to the Bureau 
of Business Research. 
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Crude runs to stills totaled 56,881 thousand barrels in 
January, a total which was 26% above the January total 
a year ago and 5% more than the preceding month. 
Refinery stocks soared 18% over January 1950 and 22% 
above December. However, distillate and kerosene fell 
30 and 25%, respectively, during the month, due in 
part to increased military usage. Introduction of new 
type, highly efficient catalytic cracking units at Beaumont 
is expected to increase production of high octane gasoline 
considerably. 


















































INDEX OF CRUDE OIL RUNS TO STILLS IN TEXAS 
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Cottonseed, received at mills, crushed and _ in-stock, 
was down from November, that received at mills showing 
the greatest drop (54%) as the season closed. When 
compared with December 1949 figures, the only increase 
was one of 5% in the amount of cottonseed brought to 
the mills. Along with cottonseed, wheat ground and flour 
produced each showed declines from both December 
1949 and November 1950. However, the drops in wheat 
were small, 1 and 3% for the respective periods, and were 
identical in wheat ground and flour milled. 

Cement production, showing the effects of defense con- 
struction, including extension of runways on many air- 
fields to accommodate jet aircraft, rose 3% above the 
November total. The 1,503 thousand barrels produced in 
December was 11% above the figure a year ago, but a 
26% spurt in shipments during the same period has been 
largely responsible for a 21% drop in stocks. A slowing 
down of shipments in the first winter month, however, 
helped stocks to climb to 504 thousand barrels from the 
419 thousand of a month earlier. 


TEXAS INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 


Source: Bureau of Mines and Bureau of the Census 








Percent change 





Dec 1950 Dec 1950 


Dec Nov Dec from from 





Item 1950 1950 1949 Dec1949 Nov 1950 

Cement (1,000 barrels) 

Production 1,503 1,464 1,357 + 11 + 3 

Shipments 1,419 1,492 1,129 + 26 — 5 

Stocks* 504 419 638 — 21 + 20 
Cottonseed (tons) 

Received at mills 118,042 256,548 112,084 + 5 — 64 

Crushed 139,197 153,075 200,611 — $1 — 9 

Stocks* 406,738 427,893 564,960 — 28 — 6 
Wheat 

Ground (1,000 bushels) 2,556 2,635 2,575 — 1 — 3 

Flour (1,000 sacks) 1,094 1,107 — 1 — 8 


1,132 








*End of month. 


COTTON MANUFACTURING 














Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 
Percent change 
Jan 1951 Jan 1951 
Jan Dec Jan from from 
Item 19517 1950 1950 Jan 1950 Dec 1950 
CONSUMPTION* 
Cotton 15,727 12,315 12,286 + 28 + 28 
Linters ao 2,113 2,040 2,074 + 2 + 4 
SPINNING ACTIVITY 
Spindles in place (000’s) 214 214 219 — 23 0 
Spindles active (000’s) — 204 207 198 + 8 — 1 
Total spindle 
hours (000’s) 110,000 82,000 79,000 + 39 + 34 
Average spindle hours 539 383 361 + 49 + 41 








*In running bales. 
{For five weeks ending February 3, 1951. 


Production, shipments and stocks of lumber in southern 
pine mills were from 6 to 13% below December 1949 
levels. Gross stocks of 1,517 million board feet provided 
the only increase over earlier levels, an 8% rise over 
November stocks of 1,400 million board feet. 

Grapefruit juice canning production, shipments and 
stocks all stood well above the corresponding totals for 
the 1949-50 season. It appears that they will also top 
the 1951-52 season following the disastrous freeze which 
recently gripped the lower Rio Grande valley. Many 
thousands of citrus trees were killed or damaged to the 
extent that growers destroyed them. Grapefruit juice 
stocks early in February were 140% above those of last 
season. 


MANUFACTURE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 








Percent change 





Jan1951 Jan 1951 











Dnit Jan Dec Jan from from 
Product (000’s) 1951 1950 1950+ Jan1950 Dec 1950 
TOTAL MILK 
EQUIVALENT* Ibs. 34,253 83,775 51,157 — 33 + 1 
Creamery butter . Ibs. 476 488 1,190 — 60 — 2 
Ice cream nnn Gia. te 1,197 1,275 + 6 + 12 
American cheese _..... lbs. 248 233 330 — 25 + 6 
Cottage cheese lbs. 567 572 756 — 25 ~- 
Evaporated milk Ibs. 739 844 1,103 — 33 — 12 
Condensed milk Ibs. 639 1,038 953 — 33 — 38 








*Milk equivalent of dairy products was calculated from production 
data. 
TRevised. 


Natural Resources 


(The production of crude petroleum is a major industry in Texas, 
and the changes in the volume of production have a direct effect 
upon the income produced in the state. Figures on the number of 
well completions by districts indicate the extent to which new sources 
of oil and gas are being developed and the areas of the state in 
which drilling operations are in process.) 

The seasonally adjusted index of crude petroleum pro- 
duction for January was 209, 3% above the figure for 
December and 33% above January a year ago. Sales of 
natural and casinghead gas totaled $22,802 thousand for 
January, an increase of 25% over December and about 
34% above January 1949. The value of carbon black 
produced decreased 8% from $5,024 thousand in Decem- 
ber to $4,618 thousand in January. 
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Total production of natural gas for December, the 
latest month for which data are available, was 378,827 
million cubic feet, almost 7% above November. The 
seasonally adjusted index of total natural gas production 
(471) for December was about 3% above the previous 
month and more than 13% above December 1949. 

Many of the problems confronting the natural gas 
industry in Texas and the other major oil producing 
states can be traced back to the production of gas from 
oil wells. All crude oil has some gas dissolved in it, and 
often a gas cap occurs above the crude oil in the forma- 
tion. This gas, called casinghead gas, is inevitably pro- 
duced whenever oil is produced. Therefore, the produc- 
tion of casinghead gas bears no relation to the demand 
for gas; rather, it fluctuates with the demand for crude 
oil. 





INDEX OF CRUDE PETROLEUM PRODUCTION IN TEXAS 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION, 1935-39*100 





947 «619948 











The United States Bureau of Mines estimates total pro- 
duction of casinghead gas in Texas during 1948 at 920 
billion cubic feet, including some 400 billion cubic feet 
vented to the air. Market demand for all Texas gas in 
1948 was about 2,290 billion cubic feet. Thus, in 1948 
Texas casinghead gas production amounted to over 40% 
of the total marketed production of Texas gas, and 
national casinghead gas production amounted to over 
50% of the total marketed production. Obviously, not 
all of the casinghead gas produced in 1948, or in any 
other year, is marketed. A small portion of it (15% or 
less) can be used for secondary recovery operations to 
increase the ultimate recovery of oil. Since gas cannot 
be stored above ground, once it is produced it must either 
be used or vented to the air. The production of large 
volumes of casinghead gas has had a devastating effect 
on the price of all natural gas, including gas well gas 
produced from a reservoir containing no oil. 


TOTAL AND MARKETED PRODUCTION OF NATURAL GAS 
(in millions of cubic feet) 


Source: Texas Railroad Commission, Oil and Gas Division 











November December 
1950 1950 

Total production AL en cesasiea 355,523 378,827 
Gas well gas __ 271,625 297,044 
Sweet 243,041 265,056 
REE eee 28,584 31,988 
Casinghead gas* __ ae A 83,898 81,783 
Marketed production ——.... 279,963 300,842 
ON Se sane care 201,272 224,350 
a oo 71,893 70,088 
Exported from state —..________--- ie 123,654 131,472 
Percent of marketed production —.... 44 44 








*Total casinghead gas produced, excluding gas legally vented at the 


oil well. 
+Excludes comingled gas from gasoline plant operations. 


VALUE OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
(in thousands) 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








Percent change 





Jan 1951 Jan 1951 
from from 
1950 Jan1950 Dec 1950 


Jan Dec Jan 


Item 1951 1950 





Carbon black 


production _..........$ 4,618 $ 5,024 $ 4,939 —6 — 8 
Crude oil sales .---_— 209,031 336,339 168,155 +24 — 38 
Natural and casinghead 

gas sales 22,802 18,228 17,006 +34 + 26 








At present most of the physical waste of casinghead 
and all of the physical waste of gas well gas have been 
eliminated. The proportion of casinghead gas currently 
vented in Texas is estimated at about 20%, and authori- 
ties consider this the maximum percentage that can be 
economically conserved under present conditions. 

It appears that the market demand for Texas gas has 
finally increased to such a point that the effects of produc- 
tion of large volumes of by-product casinghead gas are 
somewhat overcome, and the average price of gas at the 
well in Texas has risen from two cents per thousand cubic 
feet (Mcf) before World War II to about six or seven 
cents, with the new long distance pipeline companies 
paying up to 84% cents per Mcf. This increase in the 
market value has in turn aided materially in reducing 
the percentage of casinghead gas vented from more than 
50% in the prewar period to 20% today. 

Lately, increased taxation of natural resources has been 
widely considered by both the Texas and federal govern- 
ments. A member of the Texas Legislature has intro- 
duced four resources measures at this session: House Bill 
179 to double the current tax on natural gas; House Bill 
153 levying a tax on all carbon black production; House 
Bill 154 to increase the tax on sulfur from $1.27 a ton 
to $2.00; House Bill 180 to set a minimum price on 
gas at the well. In this connection it is worth noting that 
the minimum price of seven cents for gas at the well, 
which was made legal in Oklahoma, was upheld by the 
United States Supreme Court. The court said that where 
the federal government has not previously legislated, the 
state is entitled to do so, and vice versa. The Texas 
Representative pointed out that only carbon black pro- 
duced from natural gas is now being taxed, and carbon 
black made from oil and other raw materials is escaping 
all taxation. In connection with increasing the tax on 
natural gas, he mentioned that Michigan was storing 
Texas natural gas underground and collecting a 3% tax 
on it when it is subsequently reproduced and sold. The 
current tax on Texas natural gas is slightly less than 6%. 

The U.S. Secretary of the Treasury requested that the 
House Ways and Means Committee plug what he called 
“loopholes” in tax laws concerning the oil, gas and sulfur 
industries. He asked that depletion allowances for oil, 
gas and sulfur be reduced from as high as 27.5 to a 
15% minimum. Oilmen say that the higher rate is 
necessary to promote wildcatting. If depletion allow- 
ances are abolished, the rate of increase in petroleum 
reserves may drop off rapidly, unless the price of crude 
oil and natural gas goes up enough to offset any decrease 
in the depletion allowance. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 



















































































Percent change Percent change — 
Jan1951 Jan 1951 Jan 1951 om = 
January from from ; : January from 
City and item 1951 Jan 1950 Dec 1950 City and item 1951 Jan 1950 Dee 1950 
ABILENE: BEAUMONT: 
Retail sales —_ Sees + 28 — 38 UN IN a fae + 51 + 10 
Department and ‘apparel store sales. : + 18 — 48 Automotive stores Seva eee ae + 71 + 45 
Building permits —........__-__.-___.-.$ 845,670 x — 23 Furniture and heunsieelé 6 ee + 99 —17 
Air express shipments —...__.. Tees 268 + 41 — 86 Lumber, building material and 
Bank debits to individual accounts hardware stores - ; = Pee + 25 + 29 
ee | ee 58,954 + 34 x Department and dananed diate ala es eae nog — £6 
End-of-month dupete (thowsands)®_ $ 51,665 + 29 — 6 Le 65,064 + 8 — 87 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.3 + 15 — 1 Building permits ~~ 917,402 im iae + 84 
Unemployment - ee 1,000 — 9 +11 Air express shipments. Iecasieesaoa taco 415 + 62 — 34 
Placements in enaheemink ed ns 651 + 59 + Bank debits to individual saevente 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force = 22,050 +17 0 (thousands) -._ : _.$ 116,842 + 17 ae 
Percent of labor force unemployed... 4.5 — 22 + 10 End-of-month deposits ‘(eenands)* $ 94,764 x — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —____ 14.6 + 15 — 4 
Export cars unloaded ...__»_»_»_»_ 198 — 53 — 24 
AMARILLO: Unemployment (area) . ; oe 7,100 —17 + 8 
ON EL EE Saeseones + 26 — 27 Placements in employment Canaad 1,355 + 5 +. 98 
Apparel stores —______ + 35 — 48 Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
Automotive stores ——$_$___. + 30 — 9 | ee v 76,200 x + 1 
itis At a. eaten ae = ae Percent of labor force ceil: 
Furniture and bnescheld stores aa nee + 11 + 10 (area) : bead ice 9.3 on oe 
Lumber, building material and 
hardware stores —__.... 1. + 23 — 16 7 
Office, store and school supply BROW N W OOD: 
dealers ' +3 —2 sie sales —... - —— +9 —8 
Department onl ‘oom ie pores nos + 29 — 49 Sa and ‘apparel store ‘sales , = a + 10 —_ 7 
ee ee ak: + 5 — 82 tgs cane - , x 53 
Building permite ____ _____$ 2,599,815 + 91 +1038 re a ee $ —“— — —_ 
ee i 499 ee pa + ir express shipments ___. “ aes 
ie geet eigen Bank debits to individual enneuuin 
Bank debits to individual eocunts amie’. $ ~~ 431 . 
EE a ep OT 137,661 32 5 igningceTsg = , = 
ae - e $ + + End-of-month deposits (themanedad® $ 13,901 + 8 — 8 
End-of-month depeiia “(hoenents) $ 100,745 + 4 x 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 16.4 + 25 + 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover ___. 10.6 + 28 — 
Unemployment —.... ieee : 1,650 + 10 — 6 
Placements in tuna Udinéieneoes 1,165 + 83 + 13 CORPUS CHRISTI: 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force. 87,450 + 3 — 1 Retail sales + 25 a 
Percent of labor force unemployed . 4.4 + 7 — 4 I RN ee -+- 27 = 
Automotive stores = + 23 — 8 
Department stcre elest - ' + 13 — 57 
AUSTIN: 4+ 21 — Furniture and household stores —_.._ + 61 — 
ote sg Reese sis tS + EER: + 25 38 Lumber, building material 
Aapere Logie Peon ee eee + 31 i 18 and hardware stores == ne i + 39 ee | 
aug saat ee orem + 16 6 | a SS + 12 — 34 
eS a Building permits $8,553,188 = 4101 — 11 
Filling stations PRIS ee i re i ye + oe Air express shipments one 889 oe | — 
eee a household a ea ae ee a tae Bank debits to individual amine 
ee ee ee en CS | ne oe) + 29 4 
D hardware stores —————— sa ~ + % wm Enrd-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 95,818 + 7 = 
i ag apparel store aicicaa $ 164,084 : a8 = Annual rate of deposit turnover __.. 14.8 + 16 + 8 
Sus lice naa cat agen epee noaa : bk Unemployment __. a eee 2,900 es + 21 
penal ipo —_—__—_——__—_$ wre + = Bs Be Placements in mkgenent . mebamecvieseeuianiel 1,468 + 20 = § 
ad alae ka ips i a a so e ie Nonagricultural civilian labor Seven. 56,900 + 6 0 
ank debits eneGevaGues Scouun Percent of labor force unemployed... 6.1 — 9 + 21 
Ghomants) Tt ..§ 105,784 + 33 + 84 Ex it 3 
5 port cars unloaded —— __.____. 231 +108 on S0 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)*.$ 115,232 + 3 s ‘Watie Connections 8 28,439 +12 is 
Annual rate of deposit turnover — 20.4 + 26 + 382 Wittaiaiuaddie. 82,623 +11 . a 
I 2,170 + 18 + 88 
Placements in eialemuaes - Palisded’ , 1,220 + 73 + 1 
. 
Nonagricultural civilian labor foree. : 48,270 + 5 + 1 BROWNSVILLE: 
Percent of labor force unemployed... 4.5 + 13 + 36 Retail sales ————___________ 9 = 
Department and apparel store sales. ascii +17 — 39 
BIG sP GC: Postal receipts + 12 cas 
RIN Building permits f — 43 + 47 
Retail sales — ae Caplan + 28 — 9 Air express shipments _.___ aaa, —_ 
Department and aoe | store porn oe + 26 — 43 Export cars unloaded —.-- SS +172 + 9 
EE: 17,168 + 36 — 22 Coastal cars unloaded —... — 28 +126 
Air express ents . PN ee A 47 + 9 — 52 











*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 
*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. tReported by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 








LOCAL BUSINES: 














Percent change 





Percent change 


Jan 1951 





























Jani1951 Jan 1951 Jan 1951 
January from from January from rom 
___City and item 1951 Jan 1950 Dec 1950 __City and item 1951 Jan 1950 Dec 1950 
CORSICANA: FORT WORTH: 
re Tame — 6 — 71 Retail sales + 24 — 26 
Building permits _...$ 126,895 + 92 — 78 Apparel stores - + 33 — 16 
Bank debits to individual m~|, Automotive stores ————-_ + i <i 
(thousands) _$ 17,036 + 61 2a | Department store sales{ + 28 — 46 
End-of-month deposits Sticemnies* 2 21,682 + 3 — 8 Eating and drinking places... = + 15 + 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.2 + 61 + 1 Filling stations + 18 — 6 
cians en? * —_ Foot: stank... 4. 36 — 
General merchandise stores —...__ + 25 — 47 
DALLAS: Lumber, building material 
Retail sales + 34 — 27 and hardware stores g- By st + 27 + 59 
Apparel stores + 29 — 38 Postal receipts = ant $ 435,526 + 18 —2 
Automotive stores + 30 — 7 Building permits _.$ 4,061,602 + 53 — 22 
Department store salest + 33 — 42 Air express shipments 2,230 + 23 — 20 
Eating and drinking places ~~~ — 8 x Bank debits to individual accounts 
Filling stations + 11 — 7 (thousands ) 4 _.....$ 487,610 + 38 — 4 
Food stores - — +2 — SE End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 340,401 11 + 2 
Furniture and houssheld UU es + 26 — 18 Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.4 + 27 — 4 
General merchandise stores + 51 — 42 Unemployment . chalet 5,500 — 32 + 22 
Lumber, building material Placements in mabe: Sais See eee 5,099 + 80 — 6 
and hardware stores +103 + 15 Nonagricultural civilian labor force 151,100 + 8 0 
Office, store and school supply dealers + 45 + 18 Percent of labor force unemployed 3.6 - 38 + 20 
I I aiiescectetcttarireee .$ 1,147, 765 + 16 — 17 < 
Building permits iin .-$15,431,817 +131 — 42 
Air express shipments _ mt 9,099 + 14 — 23 GALVESTON: 
Retail sales sniseaicisiddamienties thin +17 — 29 
Bank debits to individual accounts 
(thousands) $ 1,569,472 +38 — 6 Apparel stores +} em 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 907,88 +13 — 4 Lumber, building material and 
: i. > hardware stores — 2 + 23 
Annual rate of deposit turnover - 20.4 + 20 — 8 Debniidinnss: ditek deena oa an. 4 ie 
Unemployment 5,000 — 52 - 14 ' 
Placements in employment 5,979 + 93 + 35 Postal receipts ————————___ $ 60,192 + a wat is 
. ; aie Building permite —........_....§ 364,141 — 85 +217 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force 269,000 + 8 — l 
Percent of labor force unemployed 1.9 - 55 + 19 Air express shipments ———————__. 357 + 24 — 21 
x ice Ie Bank debits to individual accounts 
on (thousands ) $ 75,085 + 4 — 9 
DENISON: End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 98,240 + 4 x 
Retail sales + 138 —=m £5 Annual rate of deposit turnover - 9.1 0 — 10 
Department and seman store ies + 23 — 48 Unemployment (area) 1,900 — 39 — 5 
Postal receipts ; Seen eae 13,201 + 9 — 24 Placements in employment (area) 584 + 14 + 6 
Building permits —. ae: 59,688 oo 2 <a OT Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
Bank debits to individual accounts (area) 48,700 — 7 — 1 
(thousands) : : $ 8,663 + 10 — 8 Percent of labor force enmpleged 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 11,458 + 5 — 10 (area) 3.9 — 34 =< § 
Annual rate of deposit turnover -.. 8.6 + 4 — 8 Export cars elentel . 7,829 + 41 + 8 
— a Coastal cars unloaded — 2,251 — 7 — 9 
EL PASO: 
Retail sales + 18 — 23 HENDERSON: 
Apparel stores rie e — I $ 7,624 + 17 — 29 
Rulieatien ebeben +19 + 20 Building permits —_ sit $ 186,519 +376 +561 
Drug stores ’ 414 — 25 Bank debits to individual accounts 
Furniture and household stores + 16 — 29 (thousands) _ ee $ 2,632 +- 44 + il 
General merchandise stores + 19 Scaae End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 13,537 — 8 — 1 
Lumber, building material Annual rate of deposit turnover 2.3 + 44 + 15 
and hardware stores - + — 6 ——— ——= 
Department and apparel store a. Le +17 — 47 LAREDO: 
Postal receipts ° i $ 171,467 + 18 —17 Department and apparel store sales , + 87 == 99 
Buildirg permits $ 1,821,044 + 36 + 52 Pea meets: $ 20,284 + 4 — 20 
Air express shipments : sie 1,510 + 8 — 29 Dane eet a ... _$ 100,300 — 15 + 15 
BRenk debits to individual accounts Air express shipments — 221 — 6 — 42 
(thousands ) : $ 199,656 + 21 + 6 Bank debits to individual accounts 
Enc-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 135,661 + 5 — 2 a ae. | 23,054 + 34 + 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —_. 17.5 + 16 + 5 End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 21,609 1 — 8 
Unemployment 2,300 — 15 + 15 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.6 + 38 + 7 
Placements in euuhmnent 1,478 + 52 + 1 Electric power consumption 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force — 62,300 +17 — 1 (thous. k.w.h.) 2,882 — 4 — 8 
Percent of labor force unemployed 3.7 — 27 + 16 Natural gas consumption 
Rsilroad carloadings (thous. cu. ft.) 81,444 + 26 + 6 
ESS La Ae 4,763 + 87 + 15 Tourists entering Mexico 9,651 == $6 os $8 
Outbound 1,427 — 48 — 61 Tourist cars entering Mexico —. 3,336 — 10 — 8 





























*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
tReported by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 


*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
tReported by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 
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Percent change — Percent change 
Jan: 1951 Jan 1951 Jan 1951 Jan 1951 
January from from January from from 
City and item 1951 _Jan1950 Dec 1950 City and item 1951 _Jan1950 Dec 1950 

HOUSTON: LUBBOCK: 

Retail sales —— ——.----—__-_______- —---— + 26 — 18 petal eee + 24 —_ 
Apparel stores... + 24 — 88 Aetiniel store: 4+ 16 igs 
Automotive stores -......__.__---- a + 42 = Automotive stores ___. diosa + 42 _ 43 
Department store sales? - : . = + 31 =e Furniture and household steven ee - — 2 
Eating and drinking places ——— serene + 12 ae Lumber, building material 
Filling stations —————_____ + Ss = and hardware stores _____ + 8 — 4 
Food stores -.. ein + 29 = Department and apparel store ‘sales ‘ + 30 — 46 
Furniture and household stores anaes ie sae haw __§ 16 0g — 28 
General merchandise stores -... —— ip ad Building permits ___ $ 2,078,113 + 42 + 2 
Lumber, building material and Air express shipments ; 364 Se ial 

j hardware stores —. . . = aeeeeennenn + 60 i Bank debits to individual accounts 
Postal receipts — ~~ ee $ 713,682 + 10 —= 80 (thousands) $ 133,482 ses 6 
Building permits} $17,913,881 + 64 — 10 End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 101,079 + 28 oF 
' Air express shipments ——. - 5,310 + 28 — 22 Annual rate of deposit turnover ; 15.2 — 12 — 9 
Bank debits to individual accounts Unemployment .. as 900 — 10 + 13 
(thousands) aie Sava ee oi $ 1,454,434 + 34 = 50 Placements in employment . 1,011 + 10 + 6 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 1,089,893 + 12 oe Nonagricultural civilian labor force 30,350 + 18 — 2 

Annual rate of deposit turnover ——_. 15.8 + 19 — 12 Percent of labor force unemployed 3.0 oo 40) + 15 

Unemployment (area) ‘ 9,300 — 50 + 9 

Placements in employment tasens 4,937 + 36 + 12 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force McALLEN: 

(area) ——____—- 340,500 ee a Retail sales en weys = ae 

Percent of labor denen seal Department and mua pitas oan aa g pe 

(area) anna nennnecenn 2.7 =o i.e Postel receipts — (15,758 coer — 32 

Export cars unloaded ee tereaticenesictariaae 4,970 + 22 + 25 Building permits $71,075 eo + 46 

Coastal cars unloaded — 21 — 48 + 11 Air express shipments _... 48 oa ie — 58 

LOCKHART: PORT ARTHUR: 

Department and apparel store sales , + 6 — 58 Rieti onlens Nai ara re — 30 

roma: recy... $ 2,166 eee: =e Furniture and thenanebioha nutes =e + 7 — 36 

Building permits —$ atc + +128 Lumber, building material 

Bank debits to individual accounts pee hiseineate EA = ‘isl aa 

(thousands) eee REIS _—_l pies page ane Department and apparel store sales + — 49 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 5,017 + 4 == @ Pastel recente Meas ms 30.530 a4 — 45 
Annual rate of deposit turnover - ae Bs — 8 0 Sallie one ; ; $ 429,550 41 4102 

Air express shipments " 143 + 6 — 43 

LONGVIEW: Bank debits to individual accounts 

SET, ae | + 16 — 27 (thousands) - : $ 41,916 + 23 an 

Building permits ...$ 700,930 +149 + 30 End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 40,692 x x 

Air express shipments ; = 197 + 97 i Annual rate of deposit turnover__..._. 12.4 + 23 — 6 

Unemployment __ aes ike 1,350 eae 6 Export cars unloaded ces 711 + 45 + 27 

Placements in employment _... ’ 510 + 62 ee Coastal cars unloaded : 379 — 24 — 23 

Nonagricultural civilian labor dente 22,850 + 1 0 Unemployment (area) - - 7,100 seit ne 

Percent of labor force unemployed... 5.9 — 30 ane Placements in employment (area). 1,355 + & + 13 

Nonagricultural civilian labor force 
(area) - : = 76,200 x + 1 
| MARSHALL: Percent of labor fevee wimaieped 
Retail sales —. es + 19 —£& (area) Saeen ; : 9.3 ax ee 
| Department and apparel store ealen — 2 — 65 

Postal receipts __-. = .--$ 15,299 + & — 28 

Building permits .$ 60,740 —88 + 20 SHERMAN: 

Bank debits to individual accounts Retail sales ___._ 7 + 30 aie 

(thousands) . $ 12,440 + 14 =< Department and sania ini aie: + 24 — 60 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 19,571 + & = | Postal receipts _.._._____... Ve $ 20,031 + 20 ae 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —..... 7.6 + 9 0 Building permits % $ 180,141 4701 4468 

Bank debits to individual accounts 

PLAINVIEW: ee $ 25,461 + 46 — 1 

Retail sales ______ ene + 25 ae End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 16,121 + 17 — 9 

Department and mend store , ealen ndstalaoands + 16 — 53 

Postal receipts re 11,220 + 9 — 41 i 

Building permits —.—._-___-__---_.....$ 266,000 +224 +142 LUFKIN: 

Air express shipments —. eee 43 + 19 — 64 Postal receipts —... ___________—--$ 12,629 ++ — 26 

Bank debits to individual accounts Building permits om $ 127,800 a ee 

(thousands) —............- By 20,870 — |i — 11 Air express shipments —__. 54 +100 — 48 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 19,464 — 2 — 8 Bank debits to individual accounts 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —..... 12.7 — 6 — 15 (thousands) __.. = sae 15,455 + 42 — 12 

End-of-month ieneetee (thousands)* $ 17,610 + 2 + 1 
*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. Annual rate of deposit turnover —._ 10.6 + 41 olin 
+Reported by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 
January 1951 building permits for Houston included annexed areas xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 


for which permits were not issued in January 1950. *Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 








Percent change 








Percent change 





















































Jan 1951 Jan 1951 Jan 1951 Jan 1951 
January from from January from fro 
Cityanditem rks 1951 Jan 1950 Dec 1950 City and item 1951 Jan 1950 ) Dee 1950 1950 
ODESSA: TEMPLE: 
Retail sales + 45 — 21 Retail sales + 16 — 25 
Department and gues store wales... edie: + 30 — 48 Department and wenn store : ene sateen + 35 — 53 
Postal receipts ; eer a 27,984 + 15 — 80 Peel wets PEE | 20,610 + 14 — 33 
I isa essences .$ 1,292,667 + 83 — 13 Building permits : $ 1,786,150 +470 +359 
Air express shipments —_______ 154 — 7 — 43 Air express shipments poavee , 51 + 3 — 36 
Benk debits to individual weanunte 
(thousands ) as eevee 28,986 + 34 + 8 TYLER: 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 26,808 + 21 + 1 Retail sales + 22 ae ae 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.0 + 10 1a 4 Department and iniaall store sales ay Cie +17 = 
eore = - as Postal receipts — $42,511 x — 27 
SAN ANGELO: Building permits $426,587 + 18 + 22 
Retail sales i + 24 — $1 Air express shipments 171 + 34 — 63 
Department and amen store tie : i + 17 — 43 Bank debits to individual ones 
Postal receipts - 41,795 + 21 — 33 (thousands ) ; eee 54,934 + 23 + 4 
Building permits - . $ 1,328,760 + 55 +106 End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 50,737 — 2 — 6 
Air express shipments - 380 — 12 — 39 Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.6 + 25 + 6 
Bank debits to individual accounts — 
(thousands ) : eee 45,239 + 31 -- TEXARKANA: 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 52,872 + 20 + 2 Retail sales 1 44 = 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —____ 10.4 + 9 — 4 Department and coneud store ‘aslie edna 4+ 24 ni 88 
Annual rate of deposit turnover - 12.4 + 23 — 5 Postal receipts _____. $ 49,696 4. 8 ant 
Unemployment --— . - 800 — 83 28 Building permits —__ ; $ 101,250 +283 +154 
Placements in employment 553 + 49 9 Air express shipments == 94 + 49 on 
Nonagricultural civilian labor dren. 20,700 + 13 — 1 Bank debits to individual accounts 
Percent of labor force unemployed 3.9 — 40 + 26 (thousands) $ $2,544 + 26 a9 
ae End-of-month depestio (meniy* $ 24,027 + 2 — 7 
SAN ANTONIO: Annual rate of deposit turnover - 8.9 + 17 — 2 
Retail sales + 25 — 16 Unemployment 3,000 — 82 + 5 
Apparel stores ; + 22 — 43 Placements in employment - 1,172 +165 + 44 
Automotive stores — + 66 + ll Nonagricultural civilian labor Seove 37,400 + 6 x 
Department store sales{ + 21 — 40 Percent of labor force unemployed 8.0 — 35 + A 
Eating and drinking places + 8 — 4 
Filling stations - + 11 — 4 WACO: 
Food stores _—_ + 12 wer Retail sales + 37 — 24 
Furniture and household stores Tee + 82 — 19 Apparel stores 4. 8 aaa 
General merchandise stores __ + 18 — 42 Automotive stores __.. oo + 42 + 10 
Lumber, building material Furniture and household teva imac eee + 30 — 33 
and hardware stores — —— —— + 387 + 16 Lumber, building material 
Postal receipts - ~$ 447,212 + 31 — 22 puis NE CN te +180 + 86 
Building permits - --$ 6,611,081 + 42 =— Ss Department and apparel tone sales___ Coes + 18 — 48 
Air express shipments - 3,087 + 381 — 23 Postal receipts ey ee ee + 8 — 36 
Bank debits to individual accounts Building permits ~~... $ 1,468,475 — 56 + 42 
(thousands ) estecnat $ 378,722 + 35 7s Air express shipments - ‘ 199 + 23 — 49 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 351,561 + 3 — 6 Bank debits to individual accounts 
Annual rate of deposit turnover __. 12.6 + 24 + 2 (thousands) ene a ear inti ee 70,124 + 30 er | 
Unemployment 4,000 — 43 + 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands)* $ 79,778 + 20 — 8 
Placements in employment _ 2,692 + 56 + 19 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.3 + 7 — 65 
Nonagricultural civilian bor Saves 164,100 + 3 + 2 Unemployment 1,600 — 36 + 10 
Percent of labor force unemployed 2.4 — 44 + 4 Plucements in and 607 + 75 a 6 
ne Nonagricultural civilian labor force 43,950 x — 1 
TEXAS CITY: Percent of labor force unemployed 3.6 — 37 + 9 
Retail sales a sania ~~ a +17 — 27 
Department and snpend store onlen ; silanes +17 — 56 W ICHITA FALLS: 
Postal receipts et Rea eee $ 9,924 + 5 — 42 Retail sales - sas) apenas + 24 — 27 
Building permits — _.....$ 404,952 + 52 +342 Department and nen 1 store antes = peer + 24 — 87 
Bank debits to individual natn Pan Pee $ 82,558 + 36 — 25 
(thousands) me 16,423 + 47 — § Building permits —_. $ 424,777 + 61 — 34 
End-of-month deposits iheneunds)* $ 17,224 + 50 + 6 Air express shipments - een 815 + 28 — 42 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 12.8 + 20 — 10 Bank debits to individual accounts 
Uremployment (area) — ~~. 1,900 — 89 — 5 (thousands) $ 77,586 + 22 — 1 
Placements in employment denen) - 584 +14 + 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands) * $ 96,478 ae — 8 
Nonagricultural civilian labor ence Annual rate of deposit turnover __.. 9.5 + 12 — 2 
eS Se eo 48,700 — 9 —_ ~ Unemployment -_--- a 1,025 x + 8 
Percent of labor feuee migel Placements in employment _ 708 + 61 + 29 
(area) — are 3.9 ane Oa «a % Nonagricultural civilian labor force 39,575 + 18 — 2 
Coastal cars mietel 591 — 2 + 15 Percent of labor force unemployed 2.6 — 13 + 4 








*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 
tReported by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 


*Excludes deposits to credit of banks. 
xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


(B of the lated deficiency of building in all sections 
of the state, data on the volume of construction work are an 
extremely important part of the business situation. Building permits 
and contracts awarded are both generally used to measure building 
activity.) 

Preliminary estimates placed building permits issued 
in Texas cities at $85 million for January, a 6% decline 
from December, although all types of construction except 
nonresidential reported increases. Largest gains from 
January 1950 occurred in nonhousekeeping residential 
(87%) and in cities with over 100 thousand population 
(76%). In January, additions, alterations and repairs 
advanced 9% from the preceding month. 

The index of the estimated value of building permits 
issued in Texas dropped from December’s 664 to 601 in 
January, a 9% decline from the preceding month. After 
adjustment for price changes, the January index stood at 
298, a 37% increase from January 1950. 


INDEX OF VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS IN TEXAS 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION , 1935-39*100 












1929 1937 1946 











Data on construction contracts awarded in Texas, com- 
piled by the Dodge Statistical Research Service, show a 
58% increase for 1950 over 1949, with all types of con- 
struction running well ahead of 1949. Total new building 
was up 73%, and additions, alterations and repairs 
advanced 29%. Residential building in both new con- 
struction and remodeling reported larger increases than 
nonresidential. In a revision of earlier construction 
estimates for 1951, Dodge noted five major points in the 
construction picture. 

“1. The current high rate of new manufacturing plant 
construction which is likely to continue through 
the year with encouragement by government. 

“2. Anticipated increases in power plant construction. 

“3. Military construction authorized by recent legis- 
lation. 

“4. Civil defense construction likely to be pro- 
grammed during 1951. 

“5. The limitation on commercial building ordered 
by the National Production Authority on January 
13, 1951.” 

The National Production Authority’s order has since 
been followed by the Federal Reserve Board’s extension 
of Regulation X. According to the Dodge estimates, total 
nonresidential building is expected to decrease 3% in 
physical volume while a decline of 35% is anticipated 
for residential building. Only in manufacturing and 
miscellaneous nonresidential building are gains expected 
over 1950. 

Other authorities agree with Dodge’s prediction of a 
decline in residential building, while some venture the 
opinion that expansion in defense work will offset 
declines in recreational and commercial construction, 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED IN TEXAS 


(value in thousands) 


Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 








January—December 














Type of Dec Percent 
construction 1950 1950 1949 change 
TOTAL CONSTRUCTION _ $101,121 $1,071,502 $ 676,400 + 58 
Total new building _......._ 74,358 808,741 463,343 + 73 
Residential building — 40,888 501,314 278,622 + 80 
Nonresidential building 33,470 802,427 184,721 + 64 
Additions, alterations and 
repairs 5,870 (77,379 60,002 + 29 
Residential - Sesleri 637-* 5,911 2,656 : 
Nonresidential = 6,507 71,468 57,346 + 25 
Public works and utilities __ 20,893 190,382 153,055 + 24 








*Negative caused by revision of a prior-month entry. 


perhaps even to the extent that there will be a slight 
step-up over 1950. 

Following the policy initiated on October 12 when 
credit curbs were placed on one- and two-family houses 
and extended on January 12 to apartments and other 
large residential buildings, the Federal Reserve Board 
announced a further extension of Regulation X, effective 
February 15. Under ihe latest regulation, cash down 
payments of 50% are required on the construction of 
nonresidential buildings such as new stores, office build- 
ings and hotels. Any repairs, alterations or reconstruc- 
tion will be subject to this ruling if the improvement cost 
is more than 15% of the appraised value of the building. 
This regulation of the Federal Reserve Board was in line 
with the 30-day halt of commercial building which had 
been ordered about the middle of January by the National 
Production Authority. The N.P.A.’s temporary halt order 
applied only to building not then underway. Permits 
obtained from N.P.A. are now required for the construc- 
tion of commercial building. In granting permission to 
construct commercial building, N.P.A.’s plans are to be 
guided by whether (1) the buildings will help further 
the defense program; (2) they are essential to public 
health, welfare or safety; and (3) they will alleviate or 
prevent hardship. 

It is well to point out here that the term “permit,” as 
used by N.P.A., should not be confused with the term 
“building permits” as used in Bureau of Business 
Research publications to refer to data from cities issuing 
permits to build compiled by the Bureau of Business 
Research in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s credit restrictions will 
necessarily apply to construction begun with N.P.A. per- 
mission. The Board listed as its dual purposes in issuing 
the regulation (1) the combating of inflation through 
further credit restrictions and (2) the saving of labor 
and materials for defense. However, a number of excep- 
tions were listed, for the benefit of schools, hospitals, 
churches, public utilities and property constructed for 
use by the government or by political subdivisions, and 
also where “credit had been extended pursuant to firm 
written agreements” made prior to February 15. 

Further clarifying its order, the Board defined the 50% 


down payment requirements as 50% of the property 
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value, “the bona fide sale price” where there was a sale, 
and in other cases as the “appraised value as determined 
in good faith by the lender extending credit.” A loan 
must be paid off in 25 years in installments rather than 
as a lump sum at the end of the 25-year period. New 
construction in defense areas was not treated separately, 
but it is expected that the Board will provide for such 
special treatment soon. 

Despite the attention commercial building has received 
in the form of recent regulations aimed at its curtailment, 
construction accounted for only 5% of total building in 
1950, according to Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates. 
This leads one to speculate as to just how much building 
material the restrictions on this type of building can be 
expected to free for defense, as well as the exent to which 
such regulations will be effective in curbing inflation. 


ESTIMATES OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 
TYPE OF CONSTRUCTION * 
(in thousands) 
Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 


AGRICULTURE 


Income 


(The amount of income received by farmers is a complete measure 
of the prosperity of agriculture, taking into account both the volume 
of products sold and the prices received. Since the marketings of 
many products are concentrated in certain seasons of the year, it is 
important that the data be adjusted for seasonal variations in order 
te show the basic changes in the situations of agriculture.) 

The most important considerations in January to the 
Texas farmer were the continued drought and the ex- 
tended hard freeze. The new year of 1951 started off 
with crop prospects extremely unfavorable. The long 
drought remained unbroken over almost the entire state 
as January became the fourth consecutive month of 
sharply subnormal precipitation. To the seriousness of 
this drought situation was added severe damage to com- 
mercial vegetables and citrus fruit and further loss of 
small grain acreage, as the result of one of the most 
severe cold spells on record which covered the state 
during most of the week beginning January 29. Tempera- 
tures as low as 19° below zero were reported in the 
Northern High Plains, and lows ranged from 18° to 22° 
above in the Lower Rio Grande Valley. 











Percent change 





Jan1951 Jan 1951 











Type of Jan Dec from from 
construction 1951* 1950 Jan 1950 Dec 1950 
TOTAL $84,654 $90,300 + 48 — 6 
New construction - 76,828 86,468 + 50 — ill 
Residential 49,710 33,460 + 44 + 49 
Housekeeping 49,266 33,260 + 44 + 48 
Single family 45,867 30,958 + 45 + 48 
Multiple family 3,399 2,302 + 34 + 48 


Nonhousekeeping —_ 444 199 + 87 


Nonresidential 27,118 49,677 + 61 — 45 
Additions, alterations and 
repairs 7,826 7,164 + 28 + 9 








Only building for which building permits were issued within the 
incorporated area of the city is included. Federal contracts are excluded. 
*Preliminary. 


Some persons in the building material manufacturing 
industry have expressed the belief that activity in their 
industry during the current year may better 1950’s. Such 
a prediction appears on the surface to be unwarranted 
in the face of residential and commercial building cuts, 
but persons in the industry expect increases in industrial 
and defense construction to help hold up last year’s high 
level of activity. One portion of the building material 
industry, the brick industry, does not concur with the 
prevailing optimism; some brick manufacturers expect 
as much as a 30% drop in sales. 

The number of loans by savings and loan association 
dropped 10% from November to December but were 
slightly above (2%) the number of loans made in 
December 1949. The value of loans made fell 8% from 
November to $9 million, representing a 17% rise from 
December 1949. 

One factor clouding the building picture was the N.P.A. 
order on April 30 prohibiting the use of brass mill pro- 
ducts in civilian residential construction. The F.H.A. 


and many city building regulations require the use of 
copper or copper alloy water pipe, and the only substitute 
(galvanized iron pipe) cannot be obtained readily. 


INDEX OF FARM CASH INCOME IN TEXAS 


ADJUSTED FOR SEASONAL VARIATION ,1935-39*100 





| 
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The cold wave brought little snow and, except for a 
limited area in some eastern and upper coastal counties, 
January precipitation was too light to be of value. Wheat 
prospects continued to decline from the combined effects 
of drought and severe cold, particularly in the low rolling 
plains and north central counties where the freeze caused 
further damages to the small acreage that had been 
brought to a stand. Several light snows helped wheat 
temporarily in parts of the High Plains; but much more 
moisture was generally needed, and many fields in the 
area appeared to have been damaged by the recent freeze. 

Fall-seeded oats and barley in central and northern 
counties were expected to be a complete loss, and con- 
ditions were not favorable for spring seeding. Winter 
cover crop acreages were seriously curtailed, and most of 
the stands which had germinated were thinned by lack 
of moisture and recurring cold weather. Flax areas were 
still without moisture for seeding, and practically no 
acreage of the crop is expected this year. Range feed 
was becoming short in Central and West Texas, and it 
continued to be almost non-existent in Coastal Bend and 
South Texas counties. 

One of the most serious factors affecting 1951 prospects 
is the extremely dry soil condition in the south central 
and southern parts of the state, where the drought has 
been most severe and the planting season is near at hand. 
Unless generous rains are received soon, serious curtail- 
ment of operations in the area is likely, and crops will 
get a late, unfavorable start. 
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FARM CASH INCOME* 








Percent change 














Amount 
(in thousands ) Jan 1951 
from 
Commodity Jan 1951 Jan 1950 Jan 1950 

TEXAS $106,145 $ 84,441 + 26 
Cotton 10,640 27,666 — 62 
Cottonseed 2,560 4,893 — 48 
Wheat 122 2,593 — 95 
Oats 599 478 + 25 
Corn 2,012 1,645 + 22 
Mohair 0 722 
Wool els 0 113 
Grain sorghum 5,488 1,662 
Cattle 30,917 14,835 
Calves 7,622 2,442 
Hogs Satie 4,175 1,961 ee 
Sheep and lambs 1,209 728 + 66 
Poultry 3,641 1,035 
Eggs 9,131 3,028 . 
Rice __. 2,290 1,945 + 18 
Milk and milk products 17,307 9,924 + 74 
Fruit and vegetables 6,227 7,496 — 17 
Peanuts 2,205 1,275 + 73 








*Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual 
farm cash income by from 6 to 10%. This situation results from the 
fact that means of securing complete local marketings, especially by 
truck, have not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not 
yet been developed for computing cash income from all agricultural 
specialties of local importance in scattered areas. This situation does 
not impair the accuracy of the indexes. 

The Texas citrus crops sustained severe damage from 
the cold wave which gripped the Valley for several days. 
Temperatures remained continuously below freezing for 
64 hours and except for about five hours at 35° were 
below freezing for 92 hours. Loss of young trees is 
expected to be extensive, and wood damage to older trees 
is probably serious. The trees had started to bloom, and 
this new bloom and buds were killed. A light bloom 
could occur later, depending on how severely the trees 
are damaged and how favorable growing conditions are 
from now on. 

RAIL SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 
(in carloads) 
Source: Compiled from reports of Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 

















Jan Dec Jan Dec 
Item 1951 1950 1950 1949 
TOTAL _ : 6,058 5,130 9,670 6,568 
Fruit* 
Grapefruit a 1,438 1,806 1,673 
TN a cist bi 523 740 677 559 
Mixed citrus — ~~... pa mea 228 720 238 469 
Vegetables 
(een sapien Ss 21 13 43 33 
Cabbage _.. 388 428 1,288 615 
Carrots _. é i ner 533 96 1,488 243 
Cauliflower a : 50 38 76 101 
Endive ___.. i 6 1 8 4 
wen peeeabisti 5 15 0 0 
Lettuce __ : 730 220 983 514 
ers ‘ 9 7 17 17 
GS ; 0 107 42 240 
ee 12 14 3 11 
Spinach _ papa snicbilicsga 263 162 396 242 
Sweet potatoes 13 22 0 5 
Tomatoes __. 0 355 0 295 
Mixed vegetables 1,485 727 2,567 1,490 
Other 7 27 88 57 








*Figures include both truck and rail shipments. 


In order to speed recovery from the loss caused by the 
freeze, many valley farmers will interplant in cold- 
damaged citrus orchards. The war-born demand for 
cotton would make inter-planting with cotton plants a 
profitable venture for freeze-hit planters. This would 
give the owners of recuperating young orchards the maxi- 
mum monetary returns from their land. Last year Valley 
growers demonstrated that it is possible to grow highly 


SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK 


(in carloads) * 


























Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Percent change 
Jan1951 Jan 1951 
Jan Dec Jan from from 
Classification 1951 1950 1950 Jan1950 Dec 1950 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 6,954 5,403 4,264 + 63 + 29 
Ct ee. 7 3,560 2,946 + 60 + 33 
Calves = : 829 818 434 + 91 + 1 
i eran neee, % 766 651 +71 + 45 
ee eee 292 259 233 + 25 + 13 
INTERSTATE PLUS 
FORT WORTH _. 6,571 5,112 3,968 + 66 + 29 
CO ee. - 4,428 3,342 2,693 + 64 + 82 
Calves 751 759 395 + 90 — 1 
Hogs _. 1,104 752 651 + 70 + 47 
Sheep = eB iscueceacas 288 259 229 + 26 + 11 
INTRASTATE MINUS 
FORT WORTH? __ 383 291 296 + 29 + 32 
Can a 218 253 +17 + 85 
EEE a eee 78 59 39 +100 + 32 
Hogs pice 6 14 0 4 — 57 
| eee pinnae ctasae 4 0 4 0 








*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and 
sheep, 250. 

tIntrastate truck shipments are not included. Fort Worth shipments 
are combined with interstate forwardings in order that the bulk of 
market disappearance for the month may be shown. 


profitable crops of cotton between rows of young trees. 
Some returns were as high as $300 an acre from the 75% 
of acreage occupied by the cotton crop. 

The citrus planters were not the only ones to suffer 
from the cold weather. Many ranchers lost cattle in the 
subfreezing cold. In the Houston area alone, cattle losses 
approached $10 million. 

The Bureau of Business Research has changed its 
method of reporting farm income. Instead of report- 
ing total income by areas, income by crops for the entire 
state will be reported. At the end of the year annual 
farm cash income will be broken down into crop report- 
ing districts. This approach will make for considerably 
more accuracy in the month-by-month statistics. 

Total farm cash income for the state was up 26% over 
January 1950 but had dropped 27% from December of 
last year. A large portion of the increased income can be 
attributed to the higher price received by farmers for 
cotton and to increased local marketing of milk products. 

Prices received by Texas farmers continue to climb. 
The Department of Agriculture reported that the mid- 
January price index was up 18 points over the previous 
month. Meat, wool, grain and hay prices led the upward 
trend. Only citrus fruits, cottonseed, turkeys and eggs 
showed markdowns. Wool advanced 20 cents to hit 
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$11.08 per pound, the highest price on record. Record 
highs were also reported for all beef animals. Cattle 
advanced $2.10 to $25.80 per hundred pounds; calves, 
averaging $29.80, were up $1.90. 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14 = 100) 

















Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture 

Percent change 

Jan1951 Jan 1951 
Indexes Jan Dec Jan from from 

(unadjusted) 1951 1950 1950 Jan1950 Dec 1950 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS 380 362 260 + 46 + 5 
All crops CSiaeieen 331 318 216 + 538 + 4 
Food grain sashes 249 241 220 + 13 + 8 
Feed grains and hay 199 180 158 + 26 +11 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes 165 156 179 — 8 + 6 
Fruit Z eainconenpiaiti : 68 90 144 — 53 — 24 
Truck crops ~~ 469 368 296 + 58 + 27 
Cotton — 332 $25 215 + 54 + 2 
Oil-bearing crops - 467 471 213 ; — il 
Livestock and products 445 421 820 + 39 + 6 
Meat animals sana ee 491 8377 + 41 + 9 
Dairy products note bcisnigaic a 257 253 + 7 + 5 
Poultry and eggs 268 348 210 + 28 — 23 
Wool 671 547 342 + 96 + 23 








Milk production in Texas during January 195] was 
estimated at 259 million pounds compared with 268 
million pounds last month and 274 million pounds during 
January 1950. The 10-year average (1940-1949) pro- 


duction for January was 276 million pounds. 


Cotton 


(The cotton balance sheet shows the basic demand and supply 
factors affecting cotton which is an outstanding element in the farm 
income of the state.) 


The cotton situation is receiving much attention these 
days. Most of the fear of a damaging shortage of supplies 
is built on prospects of another short crop this year. The 
whole cotton situation, in so far as the United States is 
concerned, is highly artificial. The big demand for 
exports from this country is really for gift cotton under 
E.C.A. The chances are that when E.C.A. exports are cut 
off and foreign buyers must pay dollars for cotton, there 
will be a substantial reduction in foreign demand. 

Cotton marketing in the United States has been closed 
for over four weeks. Briefly stated the facts are these. 
Cotton merchants buy and pay cash to the farmers for 


their cotton as it is ginned. In order to avoid risks of 
price fluctuations, these same merchants sell cotton 
futures contracts in the New York and New Orleans 
futures markets for delivery in a distant month, e.g. May 
New York. Thus, when the merchant buys the cotton and 
sells a futures contract as a hedge, all the equity he really 
owns in the cotton is what is known as the “basis.” For 
example, merchant A has 100 bales of S. M. 15/16 inch 
cotton in a warehouse in Taylor, Texas for which he paid 
farmers 42 cents a pound. At the time he bought the 
cotton from the farmer, he sold one May New York 
contract calling for 50,000 pounds in about 100 bales 
at 41.50. As it stands then the merchant actually owns 
only the “basis” in the cotton, which he expresses as 14 
cent or 50 points “off” May New York. 

The cotton merchant customarily sells such hedged 
cotton to spinners, by offering it at a stated number of 
points on May New York. Suppose a spinner in Boston 
has an order from the government for cloth requiring 
the use of 100 bales of S. M. 15/16 inch cotton. Ordi- 
narily he would call up merchant A and ask for a 
price on that quality of cotton. Merchant A thinks of 
his 100 bales in Taylor. He sees he bought it at 50 
points “off” May New York. He calculates it will cost 
300 points to pay all expenses to deliver the cotton from 
Taylor to the spinner f.o.b. Boston and leave him a 
small profit. Having made these cost calculations he 
wires the spinner a price of 250 points on May New 
York spinners call, which gives him the 300 points 
spread. The spinner looks at the going price of May 
New York, adds the 250 points “on” to that and decides 
he can make a mill profit on the difference between the 
price offered for his goods and the price of the cotton. 
The spinner then accepts the merchant’s offer for the 
price of the “basis,” 250 “on” May New York and asks 
the merchant to fix the base price. The merchant then 
fixes the base price for the spinner by buying one May 
New York at the lowest price offered and the transaction 
is completed. 

If the futures markets are closed as they are now, the 
cotton merchant cannot sell the cotton he owns and has 
hedged because he cannot buy back his hedge contract 
in the form of an offset. The futures markets cannot 
open if the price ceiling set by the government is such 
that there are no sellers of futures contracts. 


COTTON BALANCE SHEET FOR THE UNITED STATES AS OF FEBRUARY 1, 1951 


(in thousands of running bales except as noted) 








Imports Government 











Year Carryover to estimate 
Aug 1 Feb 1* Feb 1 

1941-42 12,367 193 10,976 
LS EEE Me 137 12,982 
| Ee 97 12,120 
_ ere 73 12,359 
| ESET (| 166 9,195 
| TEA RAR 7,522 171 8,482 
SER aes ’ — 2,521 182 11,694 
1948-49 pees Ey 1307 14,937 
1949-50. - in ee 5,283 977 16,034 
1950-51 6,846 557 9,884 





Consump- Exports Balance 

tion to to as of 

Total Feb 1 Feb 1 Total Feb 1 
23,536 5,391 690 6,081 17,455 
23,709 5,623 613 6,246 17,463 
22,904 5,091 767 5,818 17,086 
23,159 4,871 693 5,564 17,595 
20,525 4,405 1,433 5,838 14,687 
16,175 5,204 1,866 7,070 9,105 
14,397 4,637 87 5,509 8,888 
17,890 4,204 1,481f 5,685 12,206 
21,414 4,340 1,8857 6,025 15,439 
16,785 5,445 1,8337 7,278 9,507 








The cotton year begins August 1. 
*In 478 pound bales. 
*To January 1 only. 
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PRICES 


(Changes in the level of prices are as impertant to businessmen 
as changes in the volume of production and sales. The index of con- 
sumers’ prices represents changes in prices at retail; the index of 
wholesale prices is a measure of changes in the prices of commodities 
in primary markets. 

Advances to unprecedented price levels during January 
were climaxed January 26 by the general price control 
order issued by the Economic Stabilization Agency. The 
E.S.A. conceded that even with a balanced budget and 
higher taxes, the wage-price structure cannot be stabilized 
before midsummer, by which time a general rise of 5 to 
7% will probably have taken place. 

Criticism of the current price situation was focussed 
on food prices and on the “out-of-joint” wholesale-retail 
relationship in such commodities as clothing. Wholesale 
rises since the general freeze necessitated the adjustment 
of retail prices, and this temporary retail price unfreezing 
was expected to boost levels about 5%. 

During the first two weeks prices were under control, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale index rose 
nearly 2%, with the greatest individual increases in food 
indexes. However, for the week ending February 20, the 
index was the same as the preceding week, the first time 
in 18 weeks that the index failed to rise. Food prices 
dropped 0.4% that week. Further retail advances may 
reflect the fear that durable goods will be in short supply 
after the 20 to 35% cuts in consumer steel, copper and 
aluminum begin in April. Even before then, military 
goods, which have been categorically unfrozen, may 
bite into the consumer supply of strategic materials, 
especially metals and wool. 
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In the wholesale and retail food trade, controls have 
met particular opposition. Agricultural experts argue 
that farm ceilings will depress production just at the time 
when it should be encouraged. In December, potatoes 
were still selling at less than half of parity; and hogs, 
turkeys and eggs were considerably below that officially 
ideal level. Because sub-parity prices cannot yet be 
frozen, many such items will continue to advance. It is 
likely that short crops of Texas grapefruit and onions 
will raise prices of these commodities toward parity. 

On the other hand, foods above parity—beef, veal 
and lamb—are frozen at retail but not on the farm. 
Retail meat dealers are wedged between retail ceilings 
and soaring livestock prices (they rose nearly 3% during 
the first week of February). The E.S.A. has promised 
immediate hoof-to-table controls on meat prices through 
control of slaughtering and restriction of meat selling to 


legitimate channels. Members of the World War II 
Office of Price Administration warn that without a couple 
of months to formulate meat price schedules shortages 
and black markets are likely to develop; and cattlemen 
complain that the proposed controls would have those 
bad effects under any circumstances. They contend that 
there is a plentiful supply of meat and that the national 
cattle population is increasing, despite Southwestern 
droughts. 

Crude oil prices are still under attack from producers 
because they have advanced only 0.7% since the 
Korean war started, while all other commodities have 
jumped an average of 14%. Crude oil now sells for 
0.8% less than in 1948. A specific dollars-and-cents 
ceiling for crude oil is now being drafted. It will be 
indexed to the highest postings of the base period, Decem- 
ber 19 through January 25. Producers hold that a period 
of such relatively low prices should not be considered 
either representative or equitable. 

The publication of the Consumer’s Price Index for 
Houston has been delayed, and January data will not be 
available until March. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has been revising the index to make it a better measure 
of the changes in consumer prices, and the Review will 
henceforth carry the improved index in this section. 

The improvement being introduced into the index 
includes (1) correction of the rent index to take account 
of the effect of higher rents charged for newly built 
rental units, (2) the use of 1950 population figures in 
combining separate city indexes into a U.S. index and 
(3) modernization of the market basket of goods and 
services priced for the index to reflect postwar consump- 
tion and spending habits. Both the items priced and the 
importance attached to various items in the market 
baskets are being adjusted to reflect the pattern of family 
spending today. 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
(1926 = 100) 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 
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Jan 30 Jan 30 
1951 1951 
from from 
Jan30 Jan2 Jan 30 Jan 31 Jan 2 
Group 1951* 1951 1950 1950 1951 
ALL COMMODITIES __.. 180.5 176.8 151.8 + 19 + 2 
Farm products —......._..... 197.1 189.3 156.2 + 26 + 4 
Grains _.... 189.6 185.6 160.7 + 18 + 2 
Livestock oe SOTO 241.2 198.0 + 30 + 7 
Foods sieilslainksysaebatees) OE 181.9 154.5 + 20 + 2 
) SSeS 257.9 208.1 + 28 + 8 
All commodities other 
than farm and foods 169.4 167.1 145.9 + 16 + 1 
PN nes SOOT 172.4 138.5 + 30 + 65 
Fuel and iighting 
ee eee 136.1 131.3 + 4 x 
Metals and metal 
products sancti GOT 187.4 168.7 + 12 + 1 
Building materials 225.4 222.4 192.1 +17 + 1 
Chemicals and allied 
products 144.9 141.2 115.7 + 25 + 8 
*Preliminary. 


xChange is less than one-half of one percent. 
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FINANCE 


Business Finance 


(Since the condition of business is both reflected by and dependent 
upon financial conditions, various indicators of financial activity are 
essential for proper analysis of the business situation.) 


The volume of bank credit in use in Texas during 
January 195] seemed to stabilize at levels substantially 
above those of last January. Total loans and investments 
of reporting member banks in the Eleventh Federal 
Reserve District were 7% above last January’s totals 
but were 1% below the level of last month. The extent 
of conversion of bank assets from government securities 
to business loans over the past year is evidenced by the 
fact that the total of loans is now 25% above last 
January’s while total government securities held are 13% 
below that same date. The change in loans from last 
month is an increase of only 2% with a decrease in 
government securities held of 6%, giving the net result 
noted above. As long as the conversion of government 
securities at par is possible and loan opportunities present 
themselves, bankers can be expected to continue the con- 
version. Rumors of controls, increased member bank 
reserve requirements, decreases in civilian construction 
and forced curtailment of production may force a discon- 
tinuance of the shift. As long as the shift continues, the 
total civilian monetary demand can be expected to con- 
tinue to expand. 

That the monetary supply actually did increase over 
the past year is shown by the total of demand deposits 
which were 13% higher in January 1951 than in Januarv 
1950. These deposits were 2% over their total of last 
month. The tendency to exchange time deposits for 
demand deposits that may be subject to checking con- 
tinued as reported last month. Time deposits decreased 
7% from last January and 1% from December 1950. 
When demand deposits increase as mentioned above, no 
matter what the cause, the volume of credit flowing 
through the system also increases. In the absence of an 
increase in the supply of goods flowing against this in- 
creased supply of money, the only result possible is 
higher prices. 

In January 1951, total bank debits in the 20 cities 
that report to the Federal Reserve increased 33% over 
January 1950 but decreased 4% from December 1950. 
Without exception, these 20 cities reported higher debits 
than those of last year. Corsicana led with an increase in 
debits of 61%, while Galveston, with a 4% increase, 
reported the smallest gain. From December 1950 to 
January 1951, ten reporting cities indicated decreases in 
bank debits, one indicated “no change” and nine indi- 
cated increases. The largest increase (34%) was reported 
by Austin, the greatest decrease (10%) by Houston. 

‘Total bank debits, the product of deposits times the 
velocity of circulation, increased over the January 1950 
figure as shown above because of increases in both com- 
ponents; the decrease in total debits from last month was 
the result of decreases in both components. The con- 
clusion then remains the same as stated in the beginning 
of this article; bank credit stands at levels substantially 
above last year but at a level slightly lower than last 
month. 

An increased dollar volume of business has not called 
forth a greater number of corporations in Texas. Only 


229 new corporations were chartered in January 1951 
as compared to 368 in January 1950. The total capitali- 
zation of these new corporations was smaller by 38%. 
Since the number started was also smaller, the distri- 
bution between the various capitalization classes did 
change, as the “over $100,000” class remained stable in 
number while the number of new corporations in the 
smaller capitalization classes decreased. 

Business failures as reported Dun and Bradstreet, Inc., 
decreased during 1950; 181 failures were reported as 
compared with 209 failures for 1949. However, the 
average liabilities per failure increased 15% from 1949 


to 1950. 


Government Finance 


(Federal and state tax collections vary directly with the level of 
business prosperity and consequently serve as an index of economic 
conditions.) 


A major indicator that dollar volume of business 
done in Texas over the past fiscal year has increased is 
the fact that state tax receipts have increased by 10% 
from fiscal 1949-50. Among state officials there is much 
concern over rising costs that will quickly deplete the 
funds that are now available and necessitate new taxes 
if the state is to operate without a deficit. Recent increases 
in receipts, especially from oil production levies, have 
relieved the situation somewhat, but economy is still the 
watchword among lawmakers who are dealing with the 
many phases of appropriations for the next biennium. 
Decreases in grants from federal sources have lowered 
the amounts handled by the State Comptroller. Recent 
developments, as indicated by state tax receipts, show 
that business, especially in the mineral fields, has in- 
creased, but the increase has not resulted in enough tax 
revenue to offset the additional needs of the state for 
new funds. New and heavier state taxes are likely to 
result. 


REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1—January 31 

















January Percent 
Item 1951 1950-51 1949-50 change 
TOTAL $52,454,170 $245,773,476 $222,865,533 + 10 
Ad valorem taxes... 6,285,375 26,766,005 20,944,899 + 28 
Crude oil production 
taxes 9,686,352 44,482,275 32,778,951 + 36 


Motor fuel taxes (net) 7,962,380 38,841,535 34,819,292 + 12 
Cigarette tax and 


NIN cet 3,039,951 18,700,039 10,311,685 + 33 
Mineral leases, rentals 

and bonuses eer 591,227 5,021,047 1,865,545 
Interest on securities 

owned a 414,150 4,602,690 4,210,288 + 9 


Unclassified receipts 
from county tax 


collectors .. 2,836,646- 3,196,132 5,476,812 — 42 
Federal aid—highways.._—: 1,429,814 5,113,808 13,833,768 — 63 
Federal aid—public 

welfare : _.... 6,859,481 31,155,015 32,198,369 — 3 
Federal aid—public 

education ; 2,321,293 9,137,771 9,255,382 — 1 
Unemployment compen- 

sation tax __ : 1,261,187 6,058,320 8,098,226 — 26 
All other receipts 15,989,656 657,698,839 49,072,316 + 18 
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LABOR 
Employment 


(Employment statistics include data on both the employed and 
unemployed portions of the labor force and the number of place- 
ments made by the State Employment Service during the month. 
awe ~ serve as measures of the demand for and the supply of 
workers. 


The number of unemployed in the 17 labor market 
areas of Texas increased 11% between December 1950 
and January 1951 but was 34% below the level of 
January 1950. Between December 1950 and January 
1951 the nonagricultural civilian labor force in the 17 
labor market areas declined from 1,480,820 to 1,471,395, 
but the increase in unemployment was greater than the 
decline in the labor force, with the result that the per- 
centage of unemployment increased to 3.5% of the labor 
force. The percentage of the labor force unemployed 
had been declining steadily since September, and the 
January rise in unemployment was largely seasonal, 
reflecting particularly the reduction in employees in 
retail establishments after Christmas. 

The estimated employment by specific industries is 
compiled by the Texas Employment Commission in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
represent a major barometer of changing business con- 
ditions in the state. Total employment in manufacturing 
industries increased 10% between December 1949 and 
December 1950, but employment in durable goods indus- 
tries increased 21% in comparison with 3% for the non- 
durable goods industries. In the durable goods group 
the greatest increase was in transportation equipment. 


LABOR IN TEXAS 
Source: Texas Employment Commission 








Percent change 


Jan 1951 Jan 1951 








Jan Dec Jan rom rom 

Classification 1951 1950 1950 Jan 1950 Dec 1950 
Nonagricultural 

civilian labor 

force  _............. 1,471,395 1,480,820 1,406,560 + 5 — il 
Placements ___..... $1,189 28,101 19,878 + 57 + 11 
Unemployment 51,495 46,320 77,910 — 34 + 11 
Percent of labor 

force unemployed 3.5 3.1 5.5 — 36 + 13 








Industrial Relations 


(A knowledge of current developments in industrial relations is 
mecessary to an understanding of the state’s labor picture.) 


Federally controlled wage stabilization became the 
primary problem of Texas industrial relations in January. 
The pre-stabilization series of strikes and pay increases 
that plagued industry during the fall of 1950 gave way 
to an unsettled condition of a new sort—government 
control through wage stabilization. Wage stabilization 
was upon business; yet no one seemed to know what it 
would mean because policies and procedures had not yet 
been formulated. Furthermore, there seemed little chance 
for order out of chaos in the immediate future, because 
stabilization had become a political issue. Union mem- 
bers of the Wage Stabilization Board refused to approve 
any policy which would tend to hold wages at their 
present levels. It is interesting to note that the law itself 
in this instance uses the term “wage stabilization,” but 
it speaks of “price ceilings.” 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


January December November October January 
1951 1950 1950 1950 1950 

















GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 

tIndex of Texas Business Activity 246 245 237 232 210 
Index of bank debits in Texas cities. 620 588 570 548 467 

Income payments to individuals in the U.S. (billions—seasonally 
adjusted at annual rate) _ ££ Mar § 2s $§$ ii $ 214.6 
Index of wholesale prices in the U.S. (1926=100, unadjusted) __ 179.1¢ 173.7 171.6 169.1 151.5 
Index of consumers’ prices in Houston (unadjusted) tits Eee 184.3 181.1 179.9 172.8 
Index of consumers’ prices in the U.S. (unadjusted) ——-_ ae! 178.4 175.6 174.8 166.9 
Index of postal receipts in Texas cities 334) 326 308 292 

tIndex of miscellaneous freight carloadings in the Southwestern Dis- 
trict (17.6) 14) 151 152 135 
Business corporation charters issued (number) 155 190 207 319 
en failures (number) 8 7 15 ak 




















finde of total retail sales (adjusted for price changes) (47.7) * 222 211 207 204 
ae” of total retail sales 450 441 411 399 375 
Dzrable goods stores* 587 526 545 
Nondurable goods stores* 376 359 334 
Index of department store sales in the U.S 326 290° 291 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores__ 64.4 66.3 65.7 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores__ 43.7 49.7 . 
Index of gasoline sales a? 244 
PRODUCTION 
tIndex of industrial electric power consumption (14.8). =>» »~>~>SSS 
tIndex of crude runs to stills (4.5) 187 
Index of wheat grindings_ 113 
Index of cottonseed crushed 89 
Index of southern pine production : 131 
Index of dairy produet facturing 75° 
tIndex of urban building permits (adjusted for price changes) (3. - 329 236 
Index of urban building permits 477 
tIndex of crude petroleum production (8.6) 202 209 
Index of natural gas production Rees 471 457 
tIndex of total electric power consumption (3.0) 447 444 
Index of industrial production in the U.S 220t 216t 215 
Index of cement production ae 315 298 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) Bis. $ 57,856 $101,121 $ 80,417 


AGRICULTURE 

Index of farm cash income. 362 520 655 
Index of prices received by farmers (unadjusted) 380 362 355 340 260 
Index of prices paid by farmers in the U.S. (parity index, unadjusted) 

(1910-14=100) 248 265 263 261 249 
Parity ratio for Texas 153 137 135 130 104 
Shipments of poultry and eggs (carloads) 9 118 109 21 2 
Index of prices received by farmers—livestock (unadjusted) 445 421 400 394 320 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops (unadjusted) _ 331 318 322 300 216 


FINANCE 
Loans, reporting member banks in Dallas district (millions). == 1,488 1,460 $ 
Loans and investments, reporting member banks in Dallas district 
(millions) 2,717 $ 2,703 $ 2,666 2,547 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks in Dallas district 
(millions) ; 2,158 $ 2,099 1,984 
$ 
$9 




































































1,450 $ 1,405 1,192 








Bank debits in 20 cities (millions) 4,534 $ 4,656 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) _ 57,370 $ 46,012 
Federal internal revenue collections (thousands) 93,510 $ 74,338 $152, 037 


LABOR 

Total manufacturing employment (thousands) * core 374.6t 371.2 363.2 332.5 

Durable goods employment (thousands) * awe aes 162.4t 162.0 156.7 131.7 

Nondurable goods eraployment (thousands) * Parare 212.2t 209.2 206.5 200.8 
Nonagricultural civilian labor force in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 1,471 1,481 1,465 1,455 1,405 
Unemployment in 17 labor market areas 51,495 46,320 47,595 47,140 77,910 
Placements in 17 labor market areas 31,189 28,101 33,633 40,877 19,873 
Percent of labor force unemployed in 17 labor market areas_____ 3.5 3.1 32 3.2 7.5 


Ali figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1935-89 except where indicated and are 
adjusted for seasonal variation (except annual indexes). 
tThe index of business activity is a weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (+). The weight given each index in computing the 
composite is given in parentheses. 
tPreliminary. 
* Revised. 
Retail sales indexes have been tentatively revised on the basis of preliminary 1948 Census of Business reports. 



































